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Rational  Recreation. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Sir,— Not  very  long  ngo  I  “  assisted,”  ns  pcoplo 
say  when  they  want  to  Frenchify  our  language,  at  a 
very  curious  exhibition,  the  locus  in  quo  ot  which  was 
tho*  large  room  in  St.  James’s  Hall,  pronounced  >y 
judges  more  competent  than  myself  to  bo  ono  ot  the 
most  spacious  in  London.  On  the  usual  platform 
stood  a  piano,  an  urbane-looking  gentleman,  marked 


by  the  characteristics  proper  to  exhibitors  in  genet al, 

I  and  a ‘black  boy  of  an  exceedingly  repulsive  appear¬ 
ance.  The  earlier  part  of  the  entertainment  I  had 
missed,  not  at  all  to  my  regret,  and  at  the  moment 
of  my  arrival  the  exhibitor  was  informing  the  mini- 
enco  that  the  black  boy,  who  rejoiced  in  tho  appella¬ 
tion  of  “  Blind  Tom',”  was  about  to  give  a  most 
extraordinary  proof  of  his  genius  by  executing  thieo 
tunes  simultaneously,  one  with  his  right  hand,  one 
with  his  left,  and  the  third  with  his  voice,  and  that  to 
render  the  exploit  still  more  wonderful,  tho  three 
tunes  would  bo  in  as  many  different  keys.  Tho  task 
was  performed  with  terrible  conscientiousness,  and 
i  made  me  think  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  regret  that  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  certain  sonata  or  fantasia  was  not  quite 
instead  of  almost  impossible.  Nor  was  tho  peifor- 
i  manco  more  agreeable  to  the  sight  than  the  music  was 
j  to  the  ear.  Tom  professed — I  have  no  doubt  with 
perfect  truth — to  be  both  blind  and  idiotic,  and  tho 
roll  of  his  sightless  eyes,  together  with  the  senseless 
grin  of  his  thick  lips,  made  up  as  revolting  a  spectacle 
as  one  would  wish  to  avoid.  Not  caring  to  look  at 
him  too  long,  I  glanced  at  a  little  book  which  I  had 
taken  at  the  door,  and  which  purported  to  contain  tho 
opinion  of  the  English  and  American  press;  and 
then  I  rend  the  dictum  of  some  transatlantic  sago, 
who  explained  bow  tho  musical  genius  of  “  Blind 
'  Tom”  first  came -to  light,  and  shrewdly  hinted  that 
a  being  so  lavishly  endowed  by  nature  with  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  gift  could  not  be  such  an  idiot  after  all. 

|  My  ability  to  follow  this  chain  of  reasoning  was 
somewhat  hampered  by  an  illiberal  suspicion  that  a 
creature  really  blessed  with  a  musical  instinct  would 
rather  keep  safely  within  tho  grooves  of  harmony 
than  voluntarily  jerk  out  of  them,  and  tako  for  his 
model  that  form  of  combination  which  in  the  days  of 
my  youth  was  called  a  “  Dutch  concert,”  when  tho 
cessation  of  discordant  sounds  caused  mo  to  look 
once  more  at  the  platform.  There  1  behold  “  Blind 
Tom”  clapping  his  hands  with  all  his  might,  evi¬ 
dently  delighted  with  his  own  performance,  and  with 
the  large  amount  of  pleasure  which,  1  am  bound  to 
say,  ho  afforded  to  his  audicneo. 

Among  the  wonders  that  followed  was  what  the 
exhibitor  considered  a  proof  that  Dame  Nature,  who, 
by  the  way,  has  a  great  deal  to  answer  for,  lias 
bestowed  upon  her  dusky  favorite  a  knowledge  of 
“  absolute  pitch.”  Tho  keys  on  the  piano,  it  seems, 
had  been  associated  in  the  boy’s  mind  with  more  let¬ 
ters  of  the  alphabet  than  are  included  in  tho  octavo, 
so  that  while  the  lower  notes  might  still  be  called  by 
the  proper  name,  those  higher  in  the  scale  wero 
exalted  to  tho  dignity  of  being  dubbed  X,  Y,  Z.  By 
this  expedient  the  boy  is  enabled  to  show  his  power 
of  recognizing  notes  in  a  manner  thoroughly  intelli¬ 
gible  to  that  ever  popular  idol,  “  the  meanest  capa¬ 
city.”  If,  when  the  exhibitor  had  struck  a  key,  Tom 
had  merely  declared  that  it  was  C  sharp,  fortv-nine- 
fiftieths  of  the  audienco  would  not  have  known 
whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  ;  but  when  be  affirmed 
that  three  notes  successively  struck  spelled  “HAT, 
hat,”  and  thus  correctly  designated  an  object  held  up 
by  one  of  the  audience,  his  proficiency  could  not  bo 
ignored.  This  part  of  the  entertainment  would  have 
been  much  more  interesting  if  the  exhibitor  had 
described  the  process  by  which  the  piano  had  been 
tuned  to  “  absolute  pitch,”  so  as  to  satisfy  tho  mys¬ 
terious  instinct  wakened  within  the  soul  of  “  Blind 
Tom-” 

Now,  Sir,  allow  me  to  correct  an  erroneous  im¬ 
pression  which  I  am  certain  I  have  made  on  my 
readers.  They,  and  perhaps  you,  think  that  when  at 
the  beginning  of  my  letter  I  spoke  of  a  “very 
curious  exhibition,”  1  referred  to  the  performance  oi 
the  inspired  negro.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  That  ! 
blindness  is  not  a  fatal  bar  to  musical  proficiency  is  i 
so  well  established  a  fact  that  the  ancient  minstrel  I 
would  hardly  have  been  deemed  in  proper  trim  if  ho  j 
i  had  bad  the  full  use  of  his  eyes.  Scarcely  less  re¬ 
cognized  is  tho  fact  tlmt  mechanical  dexterity  is 
j  perfectly  compatible  with  idiocy.  Indeed,  when  a 
boy  has  an  abnormal  genius  for  watchmaking-,  or 
1  something  of  the  kind,  it  is  rather  probable  than 
|  otherwise  that  he  will  prove  to  be  the  “  fool  of  the 
I  family.”  No,  Sir  ;  to  me  the  curiosity  was  not  the 
j  performance  of  a  blind  idiot  on  and  to  the  piano,  but 
the  assemblage  of  people  who,  for  two  good  hours 
carved  out  of  the  solid  afternoon,  gaped  on  him  with 
|  admiration  and  delight  :  a  numerous  body,  Sir,  of 
well-dressed  persons,  rather  elderly  than  otherwise, 
intensely  respectable,  with  not  one  particle  of  the  j 
lounger  in  their  appearance,  but  distinguished  by  an  ,  ' 
I  air  of  business-like  solemnity  and  decorum. 

1  On  what  principle,  I  asked  myself,  could  these 
I  worthy  persons,  who,  if  physiognomy  is  at  all  to  be 
I  trusted,  were  of  anything  but  a  light  and  frivolous 
I  disposition,  and  whose  school  bills  must  have  been 
1  heavy  in  the  days  of  their  youth— on  what  principle 
could  they  cheerfully  devote  two  hours  of  precious 


time  to  tho  contemplation  of  such  a  performance 
ti8  was  taking  place  on  the  platform  ?  -the  black 
boy,  in  the  strictly  musical  portion  of  his  entertain¬ 
ment,  showed  considerable  power  of  execution 
enough,  perhaps,  to  make  ono  regret  that  his  talent 
was  chiefly  directed  to  mere  tricks,  if  ono  did  not 
reflect  that  tricks  may  bo  more  profitable  thun  displays 
of  art ;  but  it  was  certainly  not  as  a  pianist  that  lie 
drew  together  tho  admiring  throog.  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  black  face,  an  uncouth  figure,  an  idiotic 
grin,  a  faculty  for  a  sort  of  musical  conjuring,  and 
a  new  mothod  of  telling  tho  world,  with  less  solemnity 
than  a  rapping  spirit,  that  the  letters  II  A  I  spell 
“  bat,"  was  the  cause  of  attraction  and  the  source  of 
delight. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  distinction  between 
amusements  suitable  for  tho  educated  classes  and 
those  suited  to  tho  ignoble  multitude  ;  and  in  the  old 
days  of  fairs  and  6hows  a  mere  lusus  naturae  had 
charms  for  tho  merest  plebeian  only.  But  what  shall 
wo  say  when  we  find  “  Blind  Tom’s”  performance 
afford  two  hours’  entertainment  to  a  decidedly  “  gen¬ 
teel”  and  select  assembly  !  I  am  not  a  democrat, 
but  with  the  fact  I  have  just  described  fresh  in  my 
mind,  I  cannot  refrain  from  a  suspicion  that  if  the 
amusements  of  tho  rich  are  compared  with  those  of 
the  less  opulent,  the  former  will  frequently  turn  out 
to  be  the  inferior  of  the  two.  Certain  I  am  that  at 
tho  Polytechnic,  tho  patrons  of  which  may  fairly  re¬ 
present  an  intelligent  middle-class,  “Blind  Tom’ 
would  only  be  accepted  as  a  small  item  in  a  pio- 
gramme  otherwise  composed  of  a  copiously  illustra¬ 
ted  lecture  by  Professor  Pepper,  a  ghost  on  a  new 
principle,  a  grand  comic  pnntomimo  performed  in 
dissolving  views,  and  half-a-dozen  miscellaneous 
amusements  besides. 

Yours  respectfully, 

A  Piocadillt  Lounger. 


In  a  really  musical  point  of  view  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  item  of  the  concert  was  the  first  move¬ 
ment  from  Schumann’s  only  Concerto  (in  A  mi¬ 
nor),  for  piano,  played  by  Mr.  Mills.  Schu¬ 
mann  wrote  it  originally  as  a  Fantasia,  just  after 
his  marriage  with  Clara  Wieck,  in  1841,  and  re¬ 
wrote  and  completed  it  in  the  present  form  in 
1845,  when  it  was  played  for  the  first  time  by 
his  wife  in  Leipzig.  It  is  one  of  the  most  genial, 
original  and  admirable  of  Schumann’s  creations, 
and  one  felt  unwilling  to  have  it  cut  short  there, 
without  the  Intermezzo  and  Finale  ;  (but  these 
Mr.  Mills  will  have  played  in  a  succeeding  con¬ 
cert  before  this  goes  to  press) .  This  first  move¬ 
ment,  marked  Allegro  affeltuoso  cd  appassionato, 
is  full  of  fire, — and  delicate,  subtle  fire ;  the  in¬ 
spiration  is  remarkably  well  sustained,  so  that 
you  are  scarcely  conscious  of  its  great  length. 
There  arc  various  changes  of  rhythm  and  move¬ 
ment,  well  contrasted-thoughts  and  moods  of_ 


Marx’s  direction,  stood  very  high,  spoke  thus 
No.  50,  for  the  year  1830:  “The  little  work 
which  is  very  well  and  correctly  composed,  will 
without  putting  forth,  or  pretending  to  satisfy 
any  great  pretensions,  be  welcomed  by  man 
singers.  It. may  be  had  also  in  written  orchestra 
parts.”  The  copyright  passed  into  the  hands 
Whistling  of  Leipzig,  after  the  failure  of  th 
original  publishers.  This  duet,  as  likewise  si 
“  Danses  brillantes,”  under  the  title:  “  Souveni 
de  Lutzkau,%  Berlin,  Bethge,  were  gradually  fol 
lowed  by  songs,  duets,  and  vocal  quartet 
creating  a  more  and  more  favorable  impressio 

Even  then  his  undoubted  talent  for  vocal  con 
positions  was  everywhere  apparent.  While  h 
pianoforte  productions,  though  as  a  rule  admirabl 
worked  out,  never  rose  to  the  height  of  anythin 
extraordinary,  he  has  left  behind  him  in  his  voca 
works  a  treasure  progressing  in  value  as  it  wen 
on.  In  the  first  period,  embracing  bis  firs 
residence  in  Berlin,  that  is  to  say  :  till  about  th 
year,  1833,  of  his  smaller  efforts  (wo  will  returi 
to  the  larger  ones  presently)  it  was  more  especi 
ally  his  duets  which  placed  his  talent  for  eompo 
sition  in  the  strongest  light,  and,  at  the  sam 
time,  afforded  evidence  of  his  skill  in  treating  tin 
different  voices  artistically.  The  melodious  duet 
Op.  2,  already  mentioned :  “  Wenn  sanft  de 
Abends  Liifte  saiiseln,”  is  still  a  favorite  wit! 
many  singers,  so  that  the  present  publisher,  Her 
Heinrichshofen,  has  thought  it  worth  while  t< 
briniT  out  a  new  and  elegant  edition.  Of  th 
other  songs  of  the  same  kind,  we  would  direc 
especial  attention  to  the  duet,  full  of  deep  feeling 
“  Selig  wer  liebt”  (Op.  14,  No.  1,)  wherein  tin 
different  renderings  of  these  words  by  the  soprani 
and  the  bass  are  very  finely  and  cleverly  conceived 
In  No.  2  of  this  work  :  “  Auf  ewig  dein,”  w 
would  point  to  the  fiery  passion  with  which  th 
soprano  first  recites  strophe  for  strophe,  while  th 
bass  follows  in  melodious  sequences,  both  unitin 
in  the  refrain  of  good  wishes.  The  eoncludin: 
verse  in  G  minor  is  characteristic,  limiting  into 
deliciously  charming  accompaniment  in  G  majoi 
“  Rastlose  Liebc,”  too,  Op.  23,  is  admirable  fo 
its  warmth  of  passion,  and  blends  very  beautiful! 
art  and  melody. 

But  the  severe  and  strict  tendencies  of  hi 
teachers,  especially  Klein  and  Zelter,  directei 
his  attention  to  the  graver  subjects  in  Art,  an 
thus  most  of  his  compositions  of  that  time  belon 
to  the  sacred  style.  Most  of  them  are  still  ur 
published,  and,  at  a  later  epoch,  found  in  thei 
composer  their  most  austere  judge.  He  attei 
wards,  as  Kappcr  informs  us,  produced  only- 
psalm,  but  with  great  success,  at  Vienna,  anil 
having  most  carefully-  touched  it  up  in  MS.,  dedi 
cated  a  Mass  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  which,  pro 
bably,  had  something  to  do  with  his  subsequen 
appointment  as  head  of  the  cathedral  choir  ii 
Berlin. 

But.,  at  a  concert  in  the  Englisches  Ilaus,  i 
April,  1833,  and  at  a  performance  of  sacre 
music  in  the  Garrison  Church,  the  followin 
month,  when  artists  from  the  Royal  Operahous 
and  the  Kbnigstadt  Theatre  effectively  supporte 
him,  Nicolai  gave  the  general  public,  also,  a  brif 
limit  proof  of  the  progress  he  had  made  in  all  th. 
above-mentioned  branches  of  his  art.  Thus  tin 
Freimuthige  says  in  its  No.  78  of  that  year 
“  Otto  Nicolai’s  concert  was  well  attended  am 
well  got  up.  The  young  concert-giver  appearei 
as  composer ,  singer,  and  pianist,  and  in  all  thro 
characters  exhibited  remarkable  talent.  Thai 
in  addition  to  his  own  compositions,  he  shout 
select  pieces  by  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  and  noi 
as  is  usually-  the  case,  sacrifice  to  the  taste  of  th 

X  Lutzkau,  wo  are  informed,  is  an  estate  belonging  to  t.l: 
Bredow  family,  with  a  scion  of  which,  George,  Nicolai  the 
contracted  an  intimate  friendship,  that  lasted  his  life. 
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